IIXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Newburgh  Lyceum  of  the  Natural  Sci* 
rnces,  November  11th,  1823 — By  the  Rev.  James  R.  Will- 
son,  A.  M. 

On  the  subject  of  Geology’,  but  little  of  your  lime 
shall  be  occupied;  the  word,  derived  from  yrj,  (terra),  and 
(ratio),  signifies  an  account  of  the  earth,  and  is  lim¬ 
ited  chiefly  to  its  exterior  structure,  and  original  forma¬ 
tion.  The  term,  which  is  of  modem  adoption,  expres¬ 
ses  what  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Cosmogony, 
(mundus),  and  ytvr/ixoa,  (nascor),  the  birth,-  or 
generation  of  the  world,  except  that  under  the  word  Ko(r-  // 
was  included  the  universe.  The  Yvild,  utterly  ab¬ 
surd,  and  clashing  hypotheses,  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Grecians,  and  Chinese,  and  the  theories  of  modern 
philosophers  of  Europe,  such  as  those  ofBuffon,  Whis- 
ton,  Fontenelle,  Hutton,  &c.  rendered  Cosmogony  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  the  name  was  abandoned  while  the  thing  has 
been  retained  under  the  term  Geology.  Betas  some  de¬ 
ference  must  be  shown  to  the  inductive  philosophy,  the 
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science, as  itiscalled,  has  been  confined  to  ourearth,  ana 
professes  to  proceed  on  the  principle  ofinduction.  To¬ 
wards  erecting  a  theory  ofthe  formation  ofourplanet,  ve¬ 
ry  little,  however,  has  been  accomplished,  Two  theories 
divide  the  ranks  ofgeologists :  the  V ulcanian  and  the  N ep- 
tunian.  The  former  term  is  derived  from  Vulcan,  the 
name  ofthe  heathen  God  of  Fire;  the  latter  from  Neptune, 
the  heathen  God  ofthe  Ocean.  In  plain  English,  the  fire 
theory  and  the  water  theory.  The  Vulcanian  main- 
tains  that  fire  was  the  element  by  which  all  solid  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  earth  were  held  in  solution  in  ancient 
chaos — the  Neptunian,  that  water  was  the  solvent  :  as 
they  all  take  for  granted  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
earth’s  “  having  been  without  form.”  The  Neptunian 
theory  is  the  more  prevalent.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Wernerian  theory,  from  Werner,  its  great  advocate 
in  Germany.  Among  all  these  w^e  have  not  the  egg  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  from  which  the  universe  was  said  to 
have  been  hatched,  nor  volcanoes  in  the  sun,  throw  ing 
out  planets,  nor  comets  striking  them  off  as  splinters; 
but  w  e  have  what  is  not  less  wild  and  visionary — many 
thousand  of  years  occupied  in  the  successive  formation 
of  plants,  marine  animals,  land  animals  and  men ;  w  e 
have  many  universal  deluges  ;  whole  continents  sub- 
Hierged,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  and  ocean's  bed 
heaved  up  into  continents,  wath  stupendous  chains  of 
mountains  towering  to  the  heavens  ;  vast  lakes  drained; 
channels  of  mighty  rivers  opened  ;  natural  bridges  fab- 
iicated  ;  interminable  strata  of  rocks  manuflictured  from 
oyster  shells,  and  thousands  of  coal-pits,  where  whole 
forests  were  chared  in  the  bosoms  of  mountains,  under 
the  beds  of  rivers,  aud  below'  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 

\11  tliis  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  Science,  while  it  is 
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no  more  worthy  of  the  name  than  the  Cosmogony  of 
Sanconialhon.  The  very  names  by  which  the  classifi¬ 
cations  of  rocks  have  been  called  refer  to  these  base¬ 
less  theories — primury^  those  formed  at  first — seconda- 
ryy  those  made  perhaps  thousands  of  years  afterwards — 
\\n(\  transition,  those  neither  made  at  first,  nor  after- « 
w  irds,  but  at  some  intermediate  period.” 

^  -if  -ft 

Botany,  which  unfolds  the  laws  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  introduces  us  into  a  higher  region  of  philo¬ 
sophical  enquiry,  and  lays  open  a  wider,  more  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  richer  field  of  investigation,  where  life  pours 
forth  her  exhaustless  treasures  of  beauty  on  the  innu- 
inerous  ranks  that  adorn  this  department  of  her  vast 
and  glorious  empire.  But  what  is  life  endowed  with 
energies  so  marvelous — life,  that  is  propagated  through 
millions  of  generations — life,  that  displays  its  attributes 
in  forms  so  multifarious,  so  beautiful,  so  magnificent  ? 

I  may  not,  I  cannot  here  attempt  an  answ'er.  This 
beautiful  science,  long  lingered  like  a  sickly  plant  in  a 
sterile  soil,  how'sver  much  labour  had  been  bestoweil 
upon  it  by  Solomon,  who  wrote  of  plants  from  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  Dioscorides,* 
by  Pliny,  and  by  other  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and 
of  times  nearer  to  our  own,  until  LinnaBus  took  it  under 
his  skilful  culture.  For  plants  the  whole  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  with  all  its  treasures,  were  created,  and  by  the 
protiucts  of  plants  almost  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
nourished.  They  are  then  surely  w  orthy  of  all  the  at¬ 
tention  which  philosophy  has  bestowed  upon  them.” 

#  * 

‘‘This  w  ould  seem  to  ho  the  place  to  draw  the  lines  of 
lemircation  among  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
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kingdoms.  Probably  we  can  find  none  more  happy 
than  those  marked  out  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Systema  Na¬ 
turae  :  ^^Mineralia  crescunty  sed  non  viventia^  vel  sen- 
tientia ;  vegetabilia  crescunt  et  vivunty  sed  non  sentientia; 
animalia  crescunt  vivunt  et  sentiunt.^'^^  It  is  true  that  the 
shades  by  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  seems,  like  the 

colours  of  the  rainbow,  to  commingle  with  the  mineral 

\ 

kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  animal  kingdom  on  the 
other,  render  the  application  of  these  distinctive  attri¬ 
butes,  in  many  cases,  difficult.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
maintained  of  late  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  coral 
rocks  are  not  the  product  of  insects,  but  that  they  grow  by 
the  circulation  of  fluids  through  an  appropriate  vascular 
system,  then  they  seem,  in  the  growing  state,  almost 
to  live,  while  some  sea  plants  appear  to  grow  almost 
without  life.  The  sensitive  plant  seems  to  be  endowed 
with  some  property  that  bears  the  most  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  feeling  :  the  same  may  also  be  affirmed  of  the 
Dioncea  muscipulay  or  Venus’  fly-trap,  and  some  others  ; 
while  the  polypus,  the  sea  anemone,  and  some  other  ani¬ 
mals,  seem  to  grow  almost  without  feeling.  Indeed ,  there 
is  one  instance  in  which  the  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms 
appear  to  be  united  :  that  of  the  crustaciocy  which  are 
covered  with  a  mineral  case  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  animal 
bones  being  formed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  ally  their 
possessors  to  minerals.  It  is  often  said  that,  in  the  gra¬ 
dation  of  being,  the  higher  and  lower  orders  are  linked 
together  by  a  chain  extending  from  an  atom  to  an  angel. 
But  this  is  Poetry  and  not  Philosophy.  The  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  various  ranks  may  be  compared  to  a  web,  or 

•  Which  translated  is  as  follows : — Minerals  grow,  but  do  not 
live,  nor  feel ;  vegetables  grow  and  live,  but  do  not  feel ;  an* 
imaU  growt  and  live,  and  feel. 
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a  net-work,  rather  than  to  a  chain  ;  for  should  a  whole 
species  be  destroyed,  the  connection  would  not  be  bro¬ 
ken,  like  that  of  a  chain,  by  the  destruction  of  a  link,  but 
would  remain  fixed,  adhering  by  innumerable  other  lig¬ 
aments.” 

^  if 

“On  one  other  topic  only,  I  request  that  your  patience 
will  indulge  me  a  little — the  aspect  of  these  sciences, 
in  relation  to  the  institutions  of  revealed  religion. 
Others  have  very  ably  illustrated  their  benign  influence* 
on  political  economy  and  national  prosperity,  on  which 
topics,  we  need  fear  no  exaggeration.  The  direct  tenden¬ 
cy  of  all  science  is  to  exalt  national  dignity,  to  secure  ra¬ 
tional  liberty,  and  to  promote  national  happiness.  If  it 
ever  produces  other  and  malign  effects,  it  is  by  a  per¬ 
version  of  its  natural,  tendencies.  But  I  leave  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  these  topics  to  others,  and  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  tO’One  more  novel,  and  not  less  interesting.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  modern  sciences,  with 
the  exception  ofgeology,  has  been  thought  to  wear  an  un¬ 
friendly  aspect  to  the  religion  revealed  in  the  Bible  ;  and 
yet  it  is  true,  that  many  of  their  most  distinguished  cuB 
tivators  have  made  an  efl'ort  to  arrav  them  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  Scripture  revelation.  On  this  subject, 
the  friends  of  Christianity  never  have  had  any  thing  to 
fear.  The  storms  that  rage  along  the  mountain’s  brow 
do  not  even  threaten  its  stability.  In  relation  to  Geolo¬ 
gy,  where  the  enemy  thought  to  intrench  himself  but 
a  few  years  ago,  the  cultivators  of  that  science  are  now 
eager  to  wipe  away  the  reproach,  and  to  assert  that  the 
facts  w^hich  it  discloses  are  friendJy  to  the  Mosaic  his¬ 
tory  of  creation.  That  the  facts  are  so,  I  have  no  doubt^ 
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though  this  cannot  be  admitted  of  many  of  the  theories 
erroneously  erected  on  the  facts.  However  often  Cu* 
vier  and  his  followers  may  make  the  declaration,  and 
labour  to  substantiate  it,  his  theory  of  the  world  having 
existed  for  very  many  thousands  of  years,  before  man 
was  created,  and  of  numerous  general  deluges,  never 
(an  be  made  to  harmonize  with  Bible  history  ;  and  it 
is  astonishing,  that  Dr.  Jamieson,  his  translator,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister,  should  have  committed  himself  before 
the  Christian  world  as  their  advocate.  He  alleges,  in¬ 
deed,  that  every  day  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  may  have  embraced  a  duration  equal  to  several 
thousands  of  our  years,  and  thus  he  makes  room  for 
Cuvier’s  tedious  formations,  many  deluges,  submer¬ 
sions,  &c.  But  all  this  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  without 
even  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  so 
respectable  a  man.  To  interpret  one  day  to  mean  a 
thousand  years,  when  the  phrase  is  no  where  used  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  in  any  other  book  in  that  sense,  is 
contrary  to  every  canon  of  sound  criticism.  Such  a 
use  of  the  phrase  would  be  calculated  to  mislead  the 
common  reader  for  whom  especially  the  Bible  is  writ¬ 
ten.  But  this  may  fairly  be  dismissed^  until  some  proof 
is  adduced  to  render  it  at  least  possible. 

T he  objects  presented  to  the  student  of  moilem  science 
appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  thrown  together  in 
splendid  confusion,  as  an  inattentive  reader  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  might  imagine,  with  respect  to  its  communications. 
But  a  nearer  inspection  of  both  discloses  the  most  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  order  and  concinnity,  of  the  several  parts 
composing  the  whole.  Every  individual,  species,  and 
genus,  occupies  the  proper  place,  and  is  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  system.  He.  whose  mind  has 
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Inieii  habituated  to  penetrate  and  appreciate  the  harmo- 
Dies  of  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  and  to  admire  the 
stability  of  the  laws,  by  which  Heaven  governs  the  di¬ 
versified  works  of  his  hand,, will  find  his  intellectual 
laculties  addressed  to  a  similar,  though  incomparably 
more  exalted,  task  in  surveying  the  sublime  and  glo¬ 
rious  harmonies  of  the  system  of  i*eve€iled  religion,* 
where  his  mind  may  expatiate  over  an  ample  field,  awa¬ 
kening  the  finest  and  the  noblest  emotions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  ought 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  and  adoration  of 
their  Author,  and  the  more  accurately  they  are  exami¬ 
ned,  the  greater  the  effects  ;  for  the  glorious  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  are  inscribed 
on  the  laws  by  which  creation  is  governed.  Let  the 
youth  of  the  church  cultivate  these  pursuits,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  will  allow,  and  their  whole  charac¬ 
ter  will  be  improved,  and  their  influence  extended. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  national  industry,  re¬ 
finement,  peace,  liberty,  and  knowledge,  has  a  benefi¬ 
cent  effect  upon  Christianity  ;  for  the  professor  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  member  of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and 
partakes  of  all  the  national  blessings.  The  bounties 
of  Heaven  may  indeed  be  perverted,  by  an  attempt  to 
divorce  them  from  religion,  to  w  hich  they  are  naturally 
allied  ;  but  this  affords  no  evidence  that  their  innate 
tendencies  are  inauspicious  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
man. 

I 

Let  us  look,  too,  at  the  facts  that  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  pursuit  of  these  liberal  studies.  Many 
plants,  from  the  islands  in  eastern  seas,  migrate  west-' 
'  ward,  by  a  slow  progress,  as  their  seeds  float  on  the 
’Waves  raised  by  the  trade  winds,  and  they  are  still  ad- 
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vancing,  like  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  into  regions 
of  which  they  have  not  yet  taken  possession.  The 
Mississippi,  the  Po,  and  the  Nile,  are  pushing  forward 
huge  sand-banks  into  the  seas  where  they  discharge 
their  waters.  The  sands  from  the  Lybian  deserts  are 
moving  onward,  impelled  by  western  winds,  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Coral  groves  are  multiplying 
annually,  in  the  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  ;  and  lakes  are  filling  up  with  the  exuviae  of  plants 
and  aquatic  shells.  A  minute  observation  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  making  in  these,  and  other  similar  processes,  de¬ 
monstrate  that  the  age  of  the  world  must  be  nearly  that 
assigned  to  it  in  Biblical  chronology.  The  order  of 
creation,  too,  as  given  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  facts 
which  geological  investigators  have  collected.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Bible  history,  plants  were  created  before  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  vegetable  exuviae  are  found  invariably  in 
strati  lower  th<in  those  of  animals:  and  these  latter  low’- 
er  than  the  remains  of  human  beings,  the  last  w  ork  of 
creation.  The  general  deluge  recorded  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  petrifictions  of  marine 
animals  found  on  the  highest  mountains — by  whole 
crroves  found  buried  under  ground  :  as  well  as  the  skel¬ 
etons  of  animals.  On  the  earth,  and  on  fill  its  inhabi¬ 
tants — men,  animals,  and  plants,  there  are  inscribed 
some  traces  of  the  great  outline  of  the  history  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.  To  decypher  these  inscriptions 
is  one  part  of  the  business  to  which  the  student  of  mo¬ 
dern  science  must  address  himself. 

Again,  much  of  the  imagery  of  the  Scriptures  is 
draw  n  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated,  nor  its  exquisite  beauty  felt,  in  so 
lively  a  miimer,  by  any  one  who  has  not  made  some 
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progress  in  the  study  of  the  inhabitants,  and  laws  of 
these  kingdoms.  Thus  the  lights  of  modern  science 
shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  sacred  pages,  and  present,  in 
more  glowing  colours,  the  heavenly  garniture  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  truth.  Whatever  the  labourers  in  the  field  of  na- 
tural  history  may  intend,  they  are  hewers  of  wood  and  J 

drawers  of  water  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  With  ■ 

truth  it  is  affirmed  by  the  poet — 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.” 

We  may  with  equal  truth  affirm,  an  undevout  natural 
historian  is  mad.  Who  can — who  dares  to  contem- 

plate  the  stupendous  operations  going  forward  in  the  .  I 

mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  on  a  scheme  .  - 

so  magnificent  and  glorious,  all  conducted  by  an  Al-  •  •  t 

mighty  invisible  agency  ;  and  all,  however  vast  and  4 

complicated,  advancing  with  the  utmost  harmony,  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  the  being  of  a  God  ?  This  acknow¬ 
ledgment  is  not  very  remote  from  a  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  ;  “For  he  that  cometh.  unto  ^ 

God  must  believe  that  he  is.”  Who  can  contemplate 
the  drowning  of  the  world  in  a  mighty,  universal  and 
appalling  deluge,  without  admitting  that  Heaven  ‘‘  exe-’ 
cutes  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  ?” 

But  many  cultivators  of  modern  sciences  are  not  the 
friends  of  revealed  religion.  What  then  ?  Did  Leo  X .  j 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  their  family,  intend,  by 
their  efforts  for  the  revival  of  letters,  to  promote  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Wiis  it  easily 
foreseen  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  from  the  , 

graves  in  w’hich  they  had  been  buried  for  centuries, 
would  be  one  of  the  means  of  rescuing  the  doctrines 
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and  the  institutions  of  revealed  religion  from  the 
of  rubbish,  under  which  they  had  loncj  been  concealed 
from  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ?  All  this  we  now 
know  is  true.  It  mav  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  whole 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  results  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  that  powerful  and  opulent  Italian  family  in 
forwarding  the  reformation  ;  and  yet  no  one  doubts* 
that  such  a  connection*  did  exist.  There  is  not  now 

any  ancient  literature  to  revive.  We  have  it  all  embo- 

% 

died  in  our  literary  institutions,  and  treasured  up  in  the 
libraries  of  the  learned.  We  .may  not  expect  to  de¬ 
rive  from  this  quarter  any  new  auxiliary  forces,  to  aid 
in  the  destruction  of  superstition  and  dissipjition,  of  ig¬ 
norance,  and  to  be  employed  as  a  power  operating  in¬ 
directly  in  accelerating  the  march  of  Christianity.  In 
the  modern  sciences  we  mav  look  for  fresh  auxiliaries 
in  this  great  and  glorious  course  :  auxiliaries  far  more 
powerful  than  the  former  ;  for  the  glory,  symmetry^ 
and  beauty,  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  laws  which 
pervade,  govern,  and  harmonize  every  part  of  her  em¬ 
pire,  incomparably  transcend  all  the  productions  of 
(trecian  and  Roman  taste  and  genius. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  may  adduce  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  insdtution  of  Bible  societies, 
and  the  triumphs  that  the  Bible  cause  is  gaining  in 
Christian  and  heathen  nations,  were  preceded  by  the 
creation  of  the  modern  sciences,  as  the  commencemeril 
of  the  reformation  was  by  the  revival  of  letters  : 
and  the  modern  sciences  and  the  Bible,  march  together 
as  did  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature,  and  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  1 6th  century.  While  the  greater 
lights;  of  revelation  are  kindling  among  heathen  nations, 
the  lesser  litrhts  of  modern  science,  are  kindling  in  the 
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iirmameat  of  nature,  to  demonstrate,  that  the  God  of 
the  Bible  and  the  God  of  nature  is  the  same  God  over 
all  blessed  forever. 
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(Continued  from  page  170.) 

Next  morning  taking  leave  of  the  intelligent  and  re¬ 
spectable  Mr.  T - ,  the  iron  manufacturer,  Bonaface 

yet  in  bed,  I>onald  and  I  set  forward  on  our  journey 
from  ligionier.  We  continued  on  the  magnificent  high¬ 
way  along  which  we  had  been  travelling.  It  is  paved 
with  stone  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  in  a  manner 
resembling  the  military  roads  made  in  England  by  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  large  wagons,  more  similar  to 
some  large  machine  of  war,  than  the  peaceful  car  of 
commerce,  as  they  crouded  the  road,  bearing  to  the 
v;est  the  products  of  every  clime,  some  of  them  laden 
with  not  less  than  three  tons,  and  drawn  by  six  stately 
horses,  never  ceased  to  excite  our  attention,  and  afford 
topics  of  pleasing  reflection.  How'  astonishing  the  con¬ 
nections  that  bind  together  the  great  family  of  man  1 
These  vehicles  are  the  means  of  rendering  the  western 
planters  tributary  to  the  Chinese  cultivator  of  the  tea 
plant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  We  met  this 
morning  a  stage  coach  of  a  line  which  sets  off  every 
^lay  in  the  w'eek,  except  Sabbath,  from  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  four  days  and  a  half  performs 
the  route  of  three  hunderd  miles,  traversing  this  great 
range  of  mountains,  laden  with  passengers  and  news  from 
^11  nations.  In  little  more  than  five  days  intelligence 
from  New- York,  the  great  emponnin  of  foreign  new?. 
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is  conveyed  to  Pittsburgh,  The  facilities  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  Roman  empire  afforded  the  means  of  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  Gospel  knowledge  through  all  the 
world  ;  the  still  greater  facilities  of  modern  times  are 
doubtless  designed  for  similar  purposes.  So  great  an 
impulse  as  the  human  mind  has  ot  late  received  on  the 
subjects  of  religion  and  civil  liberty,  could  never  have 
been  imparted  to  it,  in  so  short  a  time,  by  any  other 
means  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  a  happy 
thought  or  project  strikes  an  individual  it  is  immediate¬ 
ly  spread  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Donald  and 
mvself  seemed  to  have  been  lead  into  the  same  train  of 
reflection;  for  he  said,  on  passing  the  stage  coach,  which 
by  the  way  he  had  some  difficulty  In  doing,  as  it  nearly 
overturned  his  horse  in  its  flight,  “These  stage  coaches 
carry  the  principles  of  liberty  diffused  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  and  their  enterprising  spirit,  to  the  sea,  and 
they  are  thence  speedily  conveyed  over  all  the  w^orld, 
adding  monthly  to  the  liberal  ideas  that  America  has 
jilready  communicated  to  the  people  of  Europe.’’ 

We  soon  entered  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  passed 
over  it  by  so  easy  an  ascent  and  descent,  that  had  we 
not  been  admonished  by  the  surrounding  huge  piles  of 
rocks  and  precipitous  steeps  we  should  hardly  have 
known  that  our  track  lay  across  a  mountain.  The  clear 
brooks  that  poured  their  chrystal  waters  over  their 
rocky  beds ;  the  little  rapid  stream  of  the  Loyal  Han¬ 
non  ;  the  laurel  groves,  and  the  wild  deer  bounding 
over  the  hills,  afforded  us  pleasant  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  ray  fellow-traveller  relished  the  beauty  of  such 
objects  with  a  fineness  of  feeling  that  seemed  much  a- 
Hove  UU  plain  and  unassuming  exterior. 
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We  soon  issued  from  the  mountains  and  entered  into 
a  vast  undulating  plain,  where  young  and  thrifty  oaken 
groves  waved  around  us  to  an  unknown  extent  in  every 
direction.  We  passed  extensive  farms  under  a  state 
of  tillage  advanced  far  beyond  our  expectation.  Lux¬ 
uriant  meadows  ;  helds  waving  with  grain  of  all  sorts  ; 
extensive  herds  of  fat  cattle  grazing  on  the  pastures  ; 
and  the  sturdy  ploughman  breaking  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  another  crop,  displayed  on  all  sides  the  to¬ 
kens  of  peace,  plenty,  rural  simplicity,  and  contentment. 
The  dwellings  presented  indeed  an  appearance  to  us 
quite  novel.  They  were  “  the  log  houses  beyond  the 
mountains.”  A  description  of  them  may  be  interesting 
to  some  readers.  Logs  are  hewed  on  two  sides  and 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  pen,  leaving  openings  the 
whole  length  between  the  beams.  These  interstices 
are  filled  with  stone,  and  plastered  over  with  lime,  and, 
in  some  cases,  with  mortar  made  with  clay  only.  This 
style  of  building  w^as  suggested  at  first  by  the  abundance 
of  timber,  and  is  persevered  in  from  habit,  in  many  ca¬ 
ses  among  the  w^ealthy  and  intelligent ;  for  such  dwel¬ 
ling  houses  are  seen  on  rich  farms  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  since  all  this 
region  through  w  hich  we  travel  was  entirely  in  a  state 
of  nature,  inhabited  only  by  savages  and  wild  beasts, 
while  now  the  traveller  marks  but  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  appearance  of  the  farms,  and  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  here  and  east  of  the  mountains,  except  the  style 
of  building,  and  the  greater  proportion  which  the  wockI 
lands  bear  to  the  cultivated  grounds.  After  all,  there 
are  not  a  few  houses  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  frame,  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  in  the  Atlantic  states* 
18 
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Wc  stopped  for  breakfast  at  one  of  those  numeroiiv  | 
inns  which  are  opened  on  tliis  road.  We  were  sorr)  g 
to  find,  even  at  that  early  hour,  some  people  loitering  |l 
around  the  bar-room,  whose  only  business  seemed  to 
be  to  drink  whiskey,  though  there  was  no  other  disor¬ 
der  to  be  seen.  At  the  breakfast  table,  as  my  custom 
is,  1  entered  into  conversation  with  the  lady  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  coffee-pot.  She  was  not  obtrusive  in 
conversation,  though  sufficiently  communicative.  She 
said  they  had  English  schools,  where  children  are  taught 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  no  grammar  or 
geography,  which  is  generally  introduced  very  happily 
in  schools  to  the  eastward.  They  had  preaching  in  the 
the  neighbourhood,  but  as  she  and  her  husband  were 
English,  and  divine  service  was  performed  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  she  and  her  family  did  not  attend  it,  and 
indeed,  she  added,  “the  attendance  which  we  must  pav 
to  travellers,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  renders  it  very  in¬ 
convenient  for  us  to  go  to  preaching.  This  w  as  unplea¬ 
sant  to  us  when  we  set  up  tavern-keeping,  but  now  vve 
are  used  to  it  vve  don't  mind  it  much.”  “Well,  ma- 
lUm,”  said  I,  “do  the  people  in  your  neighbouhooJ 
have  worship  in  their  families?”  “  Sir?”  said  she,  not 
understanding  my  question.  “Do  the  people  pray  in 
their  famihes,  morning  and  evening?”  “O,  now  I  knou* 
w  hat  you  mean !”  Her  husband  coming  in  at  that  mo¬ 
ment:  “John,”  says  she,  “does’nt  old  Mr.  R - pray% 

in  the  evenings?  I  think  he  does.  O  yes,  he  does  1 
know;  for  1  heard  him  once  myself.  He  is  an  old  man. 

Yes,  and  there,  now  1  think  of  it,  is  old  Mr.  K - , 

who  docs  too.  Thai’s  all  I  know.  I  have  heard  the 
••'Id  folks  sav  that  tweniv  vears  ago  thev  ncarlv  all  did 
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it.  But  we  hav’nt  much  of  it  now-a-days.  There  isn't 
lime  for  it  now.  I  suppose  people  pray  by  themselves 
that’s  enough,  an’t  it?”  “No  madam,”  said  Donald, 

‘‘it  is  not  enough.  While  the  people  arc  growing 
richer,  they  become  more  irreligious,  forgetting  their 
Maker  who  blesses  their  labour.”  “  So  they  do,  and 
it*s  a  pity  they  should  I”  said  she,  with  all  the  courte¬ 
sy  of  a  landlady,  who  is  not  usually  disposed  to  offend 
her  guests.  The  husband  also  gave  his  assent,  ad¬ 
ding:  “You  know  y*our  father  and  mine  did  pray  in  their 
families  when  we  were  young,  but  it  was  so  many  years 
iTgo  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  it  means.  As 
they  appeared  so  well  inclined,  or,  at  least,  polite,  1 
thought  the  subject  should  be  pressed  farther,’  “You 
have,”  said  I,  “  had  your  children  baptised,  I  presume.” 
They  both  replied,  “Yes,  the  German  minister  comes 
to  our  house  and  does  this  for  us  in  English.”  /.  “  He 
made  you  promise,  did  he  not,  to  worship  God  in  your 
family,  or  at  least  to  pray  w  ith  your  children  and  for  ^ 
them.”  They.  No,  not  a  w^ord  of  that.  He  just 
baptizes  the  child,  eats  his  dinner,  and  there  is  no  more 
of  it.  /.  Well,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it 
otherwise,  and  I  much  regret  that  any  minister  of  the 
gospel  should  be  so  inattentive  to  his  duty,  .as  to  admin¬ 
ister  so  irreverantly  and  improperly  this  holy  ordnance, 
but  you  both  allow,  that  by  baptism  your  children  have 
been  dedicated  to  a  holy  God,  and  that  you  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  prepare  them  for  serving  him  in  this  world, 
and  enjoying  blessedness  through  his  favour  to  all  eter¬ 
nity.  They.  Yes,  Sir.  /.  Can  you  employ  a  bet¬ 
ter  means  for  this  purpose,  than  praying  with  them 
every  morning  and  evening?  YourSlakergave  you  these 
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obiklren  ;  you  have  had  them  dedicated  to  him  in  bap¬ 
tism,  and  are  bound,  by  doing  so,  whatever  the  minis¬ 
ter  might  have  said,  or  neglected  to  say,  to  teach  them 
(o  serve  him.  If  they  never  see  you  go  to  church,  or 
Iiear  you  pray,  there  is  danger  that  they  will  utterly 
t’orget  him,  disregard  his  law,  live  in  sin,  and  die  a  mis¬ 
erable  death.  Landlord.  Do  you  think  it  wrong  to 
t>aptize  chiklren  in  private?  1.  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  think  it 
wrong.  We  should  not  seperate  the  word  of  God  from 
the  sacraments  :  the  people  need  instructions  on  these 
solemn  occasions,  and  there  is  danger  that  ministers 
will  be  tempted  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  parents  who  have  no  knowledge  of  its  nature  or 
obligations,  and  no  deportment  that  bespeaks  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  provided  the  people  who  apply  are  rich,  and  good 
neighbours.  Landlady.  Bless  me  I  This  gentleman 
talks  just  like  the  Covenanter  minister  that  preaches  in 
Greensburgh:  the  next  town  you  know.  We  asked 
him  to  christen  our  youngest  child.  Come  here,  Thom¬ 
as,  my  child.  This  little  boy.  He  said  he  would  not: 
and  then  he  talked,  for  all  the  world.  Sir,  as  you  do. 
He  said  we  must  pray  every'  night  and  morning — must 
go  to  church  on  Sunday — must  not  sell  liqnor  on  Sun¬ 
day,  nor  give  people  meals,  nor  feed  their  horses,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  necessity — that  we  must,  besides  all  that, 
belong  to  his  clmrch,  before  he  would  baptize  the  child. 
To  be  sure  I  thought,  were  that  the  lyay  all  ministers 
did,  that  not  many  children  would  be  baptized.  Rut  it 
w*as  his  way'  and  so  I  could  not  blame  him  much:  though 
I  thought  he  might  have  done  us  so  small  a  favour,  as 
we  had  alvvays  treated  him  well  when  he  called  at  our 
house,  and  charged  him  very  little.  Indeed  we  would 
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not  have  charged  him  at  all;  but  he  would’nt  have  it  so. 

I  like  him  still,  for  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  does'nt  want 
to  pay  for  refreshments  by  prayers.  I  asked  him  if  all 
his  people  prayed  ?  He  said  they  all  promised  to  pray 
every  night  and  morning  in  their  families,  and  by  them¬ 
selves,  all  said  they  did  it,  and  he  really  thought  they 
did.  There  are  none  of  them  near  us  or  I  should  re¬ 
ally  try  to  find  out.  Upon  my  word,  I  doubt  they  miss 
it  sometimes,  w  hen  they  are  in  a  hurry.  /.  You  have 
heard  him  preach.  Madam,  I  presume?  Landladij.  Yes^ 
Sir,  I  have,  and  like  him  too.  He  preached  the  same 
things  that  he  said  in  private.  O,  he  is  a  good  man  I  do 
believe.  The  people  like  him  but  he  is  a  little  too 
strict.  I  don't  like  people  to  be  bigoted  in  their  own 
ways.  Donald.  What  is  bigotry,  madam?  Landlady. 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  rightly.  But  it  means  sticking  to 
one  thing,  without  changing  to  please  one’s  neighbours; 
now  he's  just  so.  Donedd,  Would  you.  Madam,  give 
up  your  farm,  or  some  of  your  horses,  or  cows,  to  ac- 
oommodate  your  neighbours,  should  they  take  a  fancy 
ior  them?  or,  would  you  speak  harm  of  your  husband, 
or  children,  to  please  any  of  your  neighbours  who  might 
happen  to  dislike  iLeiii?  Landlady.  No,  Sir,  that  would 
be  wrong,  vou  know.  So  I  would’nt  do  it  at  all.  Don- 

W  *  mr  f 

cJd.  Sow.  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of  this  Covenanter 
cier^man  of  whom  you  speak,  but  I  must  sayrthink 
him  in  the  right  in  what  you  call  bigotry.  If  he  thinks  • 
that  God,  who  sends  him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  com¬ 
mands  him  to  do  some  things,  and  not  to  do  others;  if  he 
thinks  that  the  Bible  tells  him  that  some  doctrines  are 
true,  and  others  are  not;  and  if,  moreover,  he  thinks 
*hat  these  commands,  and  good  doctrines,  are  more  val  - 
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liable  tbaa  horsee,  cow3,  or  farms,  or  even  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  husband  child,  would  he  not  do  wrong,  ve¬ 
ry  wrong,  to  part  with  the  doctrines,  or  disobey  the 
commands,  because  some  of  his  neighbours  wish  him 
to  do  80?  Landlord.  My  dear  you  must  give  up  to  the 
gentleman,  indeed  you  must,  for  yotf  know  I  had  a  law¬ 
suit  with  one  of  my  neighbours,  and  gained  it  too,  who 
•thought  he  vould  take  some  of  my  land;  and  he  was  ve¬ 
ry  angry  ’  because  I  would  no't  accommodate  him  with 
it  without  any  farther  trouble.  '  Landlady.  But  he  may 
be  wrong  and  his  neighbours  right.  Landlord.  So  he 
may,  but  that  an’t  the  point.  Don’t  you  think  he  is 
bonest  in  his  belief  ?  Landlady.  I  do  think  he  is,  for 
all  his  neighbours  speak  very  well  of  him  in  every 
Ihing  but  bigotry.  Besides  he  knows  that  people  dis- 
•like  him  for  sticking  to  his  doctrines,  and  he  would  not 
•tfend  his  neighbours  if  he  were  not  conscientious. 
J.  Madam,  what  are  the  doctrines  and  practices  that  he 
is  so  strict  in  maintaining?  Landlady.  Indeed,  Sir,  I 
never  heard  a  word  about  that,  nor  have  I  ever  heard’ 
any  one  mention  any  particular  thing,  only  that  he  is  a 
little  bfgoted,  that’s  all.  He  would’nt  baptize  little 
.Thomas  here,  dear  child,  but  I  don’t  blame  him  much 
or  that,  os  I  said.  I.  f  hope.  Madam,  you  have  heard 
other  ministers — the  Seceders,  or  Presbyterians,  take 
the  same  ground  in  relation  to  baptism.  Landlady.  I 
don’t  know  as  I  ever  saw  a  Seceder  minister  ;  I  have 
beard  though  that  they  are  a  little  bigoted  too.  I  have 
seen  Presbyterian  ministers.  .We  are  Presbyterians, 
.and  so  were  our  parents.  Some  said  one  thing  about 
it,  and  some  said  another  ;  so  I  don’t  imagine  that  the 
mest  of  them  are  very  sticking.  Landlord.  Y  ou  know, 
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my  dear,  that  a  Presbyterian  clergynnan  baptised  one 
of  our  dear  cliildren  since  we  came  hero,  and  he  did 
not  make  us  promise  to  pray  every  night  and  morning; 
we  never  promised  that.  I.  But  surely.  Sir,  you  ad¬ 
mit  that  though  you  never  promised,  you  are  yet  bound 
to  honour  and  serve  your  Maker  here,  and  seek  for 
eternal  felicity  in  the  state  after  death.  Salvation 
through  the  Redeemer  of  men  is  obtained  freely,  but 
they  who  never  pray,  nor  worship  their  Mak^r,  will 
never  be  prepared  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.” 

Breakfast  over,  Donald  and  I  resumed  our  journey, 
lie  was  a  man  of  but  few  words,  of  great  equanimity  , 
cheerful  and  intelligent.  I  yet  knew  nothing  of  his 
place  of  residence,  his  family,  or  the  place  lie  was  tra¬ 
velling  tow’ards  ;  nor  did  he  know  more  of  me,  or  my 
business.  It  is  impossible  but  that  some  curiosity  must  be 
awakened  on  such  points,  when  we  fbrm  travelling  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Had  he  led  the  way  towards  any  disclo¬ 
sure  of  his  character  and  condition  in  life,  I  would  have 
encouraged  the  conversation  ;  but  as  he  did  not,  and' 
was  too  well  educated  to  start  any  inquiries  respecting 
me,  I  would  not  be  behind  him  in  decorum.  AVe  seem¬ 
ed  to  harmonize  in  our  views,  and  a  mutual  attachment* 
had  commenced,  and  was  evidently  growing.  'I^hei^e 
was  certainly  something  in  this  man  beyond  what  his 
outward  appearance  indicated.  AVhile  I  was  indul^iig 
in  conjectures  respecting  him,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  introduce  some  topic  that ‘might  lead  to  a  farther* 
knowledge  of  him,  his’ mind  seemed  to  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  occupied  on  the  subject  of  our  discourse  at  the 
breakfast  table  ;  for  he  said  “  You  know,  Sir,  proba¬ 
bly,  something  of  the  people  *  whom  that  lady  called^ 
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Covenanters.  I  like  the  character  of  that  clergyman  of 
Greensburgh,  of  whom  our  hostess  made  mention.'’ 
L  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  that  denomination  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Is  it  their  history  or  their  present  character 
and  dox:trines  of  which  you  wish  information?  Donald. 
Feather  their  history.  That  is  the  proper  place  to  com- 
^mence  our  enquiries  respecting  either  societies,  men, 
or  thin2;s.  /.  They  call  themselves  Reformed  Presby- 
terians,  in  allusion  to  a  part  of  their  history  in  Great 
Britain  many  years  ago.  You  have  heard  of  John 
Knox,  the  Scottish  Reformer?  Donald.  Heard  of  John 
Knox!  Truly  I  have.  Who  has  not?  A  great  anci 
good  man.  /.  His  reformation,  I  should  rather  say 
that  which  he  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  did 
not  advance  so  far  as  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government,  in  all  its  scriptural  purity;  nor 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  illustrated  with  so 
much  perspicuity  as  they  were  in  w  hat  is  called  the 
second  refonnation.  The  reformation  having  attained 
to  its  greatest  height  in  Scotland,  tlie  nation,  and  in- 
ded  the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  very  solemn  covenants  to  adhere  to  the  whole 
truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  attained.  It 
was  not  long  after  that  period  when,  by  the  ftiost  vio¬ 
lent  persecutions,  [here  Donald  spurred  his  horse  clo¬ 
ser  to  me]  the  people  who  adhered  to  the  covenants 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  every  hardship.  Dungeons  were  crowded 
with  them,  many  were  banished,  the  scaffolds  smoked 
with  the  blood  of  others,  and  many  gave  their  bodies 
to  be  burned.  The  whole  nation  groaned  under  the 
scourge  of  the  cruel  tyrant  who  filled  the  throne. 
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Great  numbers  renounced  the  truth  and  their  covenant 
engagements,  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  tyrant,  or, 
at  least,  a  remission  of  their  sufferings.  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  landed  in  Ireland  with  an  army,  having  been 
invited  by  many  influential  citizens  of  the  British  em- 
pire.  He  was  victorious,  the  tyrant  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  William  was  crowned  king,  and  Mary,  his 
consort,  queen.  He  established  presbyterianism  in 
Scotland  and  episcopacy  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people,  relieved  from  the  scourge  of 
persecution  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
things.  But  there  were  some,  w'ho  because  there  w^as 
no  national  acknowledgment  of  sins,  no  mention  of  the 
covenants,  nor  any  recognition  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  realm,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  reformation 
had  been  promoted,  refused  to  unite  with  either  of  the 
established  churches,  and  who  remained  a  seperate  bo¬ 
dy,  adhering  to  the  covenants,  and  all  the  attainments 
made  in  the  knowdedge  of  the  troth  as  they  said.  On 
account  of  their  adherence  to  the  covenants  thev  w^ere 
called  Covenanters,  by  which  name  both  in  Britain 
and  America,  they  have  since  been  commonly  know  n. 
Though  as  adhering  to  what  they  call  pure  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  as  it  w’as  established  in  the  best  times,  and  to 
all  the  formulas  of  doctrine,  thev  call  themselves  Re- 
formed  Presbyterians.  Thus  they  trace  fir  back  their 
identity  with  llie  earlier  and  later  reformers.  Don¬ 
ald,  I  have  heard  of  ail  this  before  ;  however  I  thank 
you  for  refreshing  my  memory  by  the  outline.  And 
you  thii^  this  Greensburgh  clergjnxrm  is  of  that  de¬ 
nomination  ?  L  Certiiinly  he  is.  The  imperfect  ac¬ 
count  our  hostess  gave  of  him  identifies  him  with  this 
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denomination.  Donald.  We  have  too  many  deno¬ 
minations,  have  we  not  ?  L  “  Certainly.  There 
ought  to  be  but  one  in  all  the  world,  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  church  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible. — 
Donald.  They  should  all  unite  together,  you  think? 
f.  So  1  think.  Every  wise  and  good  man  directs  his 
views  t\nd  his  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
But  they  should  carry  all  known  truth  with  them.  “F or 
whereto  we  have  attained  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule 
and  mind  the  same  thing.”  I  am  not  judging  among 
the  different  parties,  but  I  only  say  that  no  truth  should 
be  abandoned.  Donald.  Very  true.  Sir,  what  is  the 
church  for,  if  she  is  not  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of 
truth  ?”  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I.  No  one  man, 
nor  any  body  of  men  can  remove  the  divisions  that  ex¬ 
ist.  It  has  often  been  tried  in  the  United  States  by  no 
mean  men,  but  it  has  altogether  failed.  All  that  any 
one  can  do  at  present,  as  I  think,  is  to  find  out  which 
of  the  parties  holds  the  most  truth  in  purity,  unite  him¬ 
self  wdth  it,  and  promote  its  prosperity,  seeking,  at  the  * 
same  time,  the  good  of  all  as  far  as  they  walk  in  the 
ri<:ht  w^av.” 

We  were  now  entering  into  the  village  of  Greens- 
hurgh.  The  numerous  w’agcons,  the  extensive  and 
well  cultivated  farms,  the  waving  fields  of  grain,  the 
stage  coaches  and  other  travelling  vehicles,  tire  com¬ 
fortable  dwelling  houses,  and  genteel  looking  people  of 
both  sexes,  with  cheerful  and  healthful  countenances, 
a  large  court  house  and  several  churches — all  indica¬ 
ted,  that  in  the  new  and  great  world  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
growing  population  of  happy  and  prosperous  people. 
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All  this  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  seems  to  have 
been  created  by  a  plastic  power  more  than  human. 
My  heart  mingled  in  their  comforts,  and  was  gladened 
by  their  ejoyments. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ESSAY  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

(Continued  from  page  18L) 

Were  we  to  raiike  our  calculations  on  the  continuance 
•f  the  misrule,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  at  present 
adlicts  the  European  population,  from  appearances 
only,  as  they  offer  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  po¬ 
litician,  we  should  probably  consider  them  perpetual. 
But  as  we  are  assured  by  “  Him  who  knoweth  the  end 
from  the  beginning,”  that  “  the  thrones  shall  be  cast 
down,”  we  naturally  look  for  the  causes  that  are  in  ope¬ 
ration  to  produce  the  effects.  In  our  analyses  of  the 
prophecies  contiiined  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  we 
have  demonstrated  that  “  the  time  is  at  hand  ;”  and 
as  Heaven  works  by  means,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these 
are  preparing  by  the  Providence  of  God.  Some  of 
them  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

They  are  not,  like  the  forces  of  the  tyrants,  visible, 
and  tangible — no  standing  armies,  no  navies,  no  corps 
of  military  and  civil  officers,  no  hosts  of  nobles  and 
priests,  no  consolidated  and  accumulating  revenues,  no 
leagues  or  alliances  of  crowned  heads  and  cabinets  ; 
for  all  these  are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor. 
The  strength  of  the  people,  as  far  as  means  are  to  be 
regarded,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
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It  is  this  which  as  a  means,  renders  all  social  institu¬ 
tions  stable,  or  weakens  and  destroys  them.  Physical 
power,  apart  from  public  opinion,*  is  of  small  account 
in  the  institutions  of  society.  By  public  opinion  is  not 
meant  those  popular  excitements,  which  are  aw’akened 
in  a  few  days,  by  some  temporary  event,  rage  for  a 
while  with  uncontroulable  fury,  like  equinoxial  storms, 
and  then  subside  into  a  calm.  These  blind  tumults  are 
often  directly  opposed  to  the  general  tenor  of  public 
sentiment,  which  like  the  vis  medicatrix^  or  innate 
healing  power,  in  the  animal  system,  gradually  restores 
what  the  violence  of  disease  destroyed.  By  public  opin¬ 
ion,  we  mean  those  habits  of  thought,  reflection,  attach¬ 
ment,  or  opposition,  which  are  created,  by  causes  that 
operate  for  a  long  period,  almost  without  interruption, 
and  w'hich,  to  be  ver)'^  powerful,  cannot  be  formed  in 
less  than  one  generation,  and,  in  most  instances,  are 
the  work  of  several  generations.  When  the  opinions 
of  any  people,  for  one  or  two  generations,  move  in  one 
direction,  they  become  absolutely  irresistible  by  any 
human  power.  This  point  need  not  be  reasoned,  with 
any  reflecting  reader,  and  it  is  for  such  that  we  write 
this '  article.  All  we  have  to  accomplish,  then,  is  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  current  of  public  sentiment  has 
been,  for  many  years,  and  still  is  running  with  increas¬ 
ing  volume  and  force  against  the  tyranny  of  the  kings 
and  priests  of  the  old  world.  This,  we  hope,  is  not  a 
difficult  task. 

We  shall  not  lead  our  reader  back  to  the  age  of  the 
troubadour  poets  of  France,  who,  in  the  11th,  12th. 
and  13th  centuries,  extolled  virtue  and  learning,  and 
*  lashed  vice  and  ignorance,  creating  a  sentiment  favoura* 
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ule  to  social  order,  nor  to  the  revival  of  letters,  for 
which  these  poets  prepared  the  way,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  nor  to  the  revolution  in  Great  Britain,  which 
placed  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  nor  to 
the  struggles  of  the  Britains  for  British  liberty,  though 
all  these  events  had  their  influence  in  producing  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  ;  but  we 
shall  commence  with  the  revolution  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  by  which  we  became  an  independent  nation. 

The  conspicuous  place  occupied  by  the  British  na-* 
tion  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  curiosity 
with  which  every  thing  in  the  New  Woi’ld  was  sought 
after  by  every  class  of  European  readers,  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  on  the  contest  for 
liberty  in  the  American  colonies.  The  reasonings  of 
oar  revolutionary  statesmen,  conducted  with  great  ta^ 
lent,  and  embodied  in  state  papers  replete  wdth  pro¬ 
found  sense  and  solid  argument,  were  not  lost  upon  the 
European  public.  The  seed  which  they  disseminated 
took  deep  root  in  the  soil.  There  was  another  provi¬ 
dential  circumstance  vety  favourable  to  the  reception 
of  the  sound  doctrines  promulged  by  our  politicians  of 
that  period — the  hostility  of  the  continental  powers, 
especially  of  France,  to  Great  Britain.  They  wished 
to  see  her  power  weakened,  by  the  success  of  her  co¬ 
lonies  in  the  struggle  for  independencei  Hence,  our 
pleadings  were  heard  with  eagerness,  and  the  truth 
received  with  avidity.  The  doctrine  of  representa¬ 
tion — the  rigid  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  ru- 
lei's,  was  the  citadel  which  we  defended,  and  in  de¬ 
fending  it,  we  attacked  not  merely  the  usurpation  of 
^he  British  cabinet,  but  that  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Eu* 
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rope.  If  we  proved,  as  we  did  prove,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax,  and  by  consequence, 
none  to  rule,  from  which  the  right  of  taxing  is  insepa¬ 
rable,  unless  where  the  people  w  ere  represented  in  the 
free  and  equal  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  we 
proved,  also,  that  all  the  government  exercised  by  the 
kings  of  Europe  is  illegitimate,  is  a  lawless  usurpation  ; 
for  there  is  not  among  them  all,  one  nation,  in  which 
the  people  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  right. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  all  their  constitu¬ 
tions,  if  constitutions  they  may  be  called,  that  the  kings 
and  the  nobles  hold  their  power  independently  of 
the  w  ill  of  the  people.  Even  in  Great  Britain  where 
there  is  a  house  of  commons  endow^ed  with  the  right  of 
granting  the  people's  money  there  is  only  the  shadow, 
not  the  reality  of  representation.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  our  revolutionary  war  was  a  war  waged  against 
the  very  foundations  of  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 
The  great  principles  for  which  W’e  contended  cannot 
be  admitted  without  denouncing  all  the  governments  of. 
the  old  w  orld  as  reigning  by  usurpation,  and  not  by  right 
— our  grand  principle  makes  them  all  illegitimate, 
Europeans  could  not  but  see  this.  If  their  antipa¬ 
thies  to  the  government  of  our  enemy,  made  them  fa¬ 
vorable  to  our  cause,  and  principles,  the  oppressions 
which  they  suffered  at  home  made  them  anxious  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  principles  there,  and  to  recover  their  own 
rights.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  dectrines  of  ra- 
tiona}  liberty  spread  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the 
first  year  of  the  French  revolution,  was  the  eighteenth 
alter  the  meeting  of  the  first  American  congress  in 
1771.  One  principle,  tliat  of  equal  representation  clc- 
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niolishetl  for  a  time  the  old  French  monarchy.  But 
its  (Jiirusion  was  not  confined  to  France.  The  cry  of 
liberty  and  equality,  was  more  pow'erful  in  demolisfiing 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  wherever  the  French  armies 
marched  than  the  power  of  the  arms  of  the  republic. 
It  was  not  the  mere  declaration — it  was  not  the  mere 
cry  of  liberty.  Taught  in  the  school  of  American  li¬ 
berty,  the  officers  of  the  French  army,  and  French 
statesmen,  reasoned  with  the  nations,  and  their  reason¬ 
ings  prevailed  for  a  time.  The  kingdoms  flocked  to 
their  standards,  and  those  who  fought  them,  fought  fee¬ 
bly.  In  these  wars  sound  doctrines  of  human  right 
were  diftused  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  ancient  fabrics  of  despotic  government  were  seen 
fo  totter  on  their  foundations,  and  the  crash  of  falling 
empires. was  heard  from  the  western  ocean  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  sea.-*  It  is  true  that  those  immediate  effects  of  the 
diflusion  of  correct  principles  have  not  been  permanent. 
Public  opinion  was  too  young  and  feeble  to  perform  the 
two  fold  operation  of  destroying  the  old  systems,  and 
of  erecting  a  permanent  temple  of  rational  liberty  out 
of  the  vast  and  cumbrous  ruins:  and  both  ofthesc  must 
be  clfected  in  order  to  secure  any  imrnedirtte  and  lasting 
advantage.  The  great  principle  was  not  lost  sight  of 
in  the  re-acting  force  of  tlie  old  dynasties  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  beyond  all  peradventurc,  was  gathering  new 
strength  by  a  temporary  reverse,  like  the  old  Roman 
republic,  in  the  defeat  of  its  armies  by  its  powerful 
fieighbours.  We  have  seen  it  again  exerting  its  ener¬ 
gies  in  Naples,  Spain,  arid  Greece^  giving  premonitions, 
awful  to  tyrants,  of  what  it  w  ill  accomplish  ore  long  in 
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the  commotions  in  England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  else¬ 
where. 

There  are  numerous  literary  societies  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  town* 
and  country  places,  where  these  principles  are  cherish¬ 
ed,  discussed,  and  studied,  and  from  which  they  are 
diffused  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  .That  the  pow¬ 
er  of  these  institutions  is  very  considerable  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  in  this  light  they  are  viewed  by  the  cabi¬ 
nets;  for  many  unavailing  attempts  have  been  made  to 
suppress  them  by  the  public  authorities.  But  they  ex¬ 
ist  and  multiply.  They  are  formed  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  universities,  chartered  and  endowed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palaces  of  the 
kings.  Young  men  of  powerful  families  are  their  sup¬ 
porters. 

Books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  are  multiplied, 
and  the  number  of  readers  increasing  every  year;  and 
though  many  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  press, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  silence  the  voice  of  truth  and  * 
ceiison,  or  to  prevent  the  march  of  knowledge.  “Men 
?ua  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased,”  which  we 
are  assured  by  the  Prophet  Daniel  is  near  “the  time  of 
the  end”  of  the  fourth  great  monarchy:  that  is  the  Ro¬ 
man,  which  now  exists.  The  declaration  of  Daniel 
proceeds  on  the  principle  “  that  knowledge  is  power.” 
As  men  increase  in  knowledge  by  running  to  and  fro, 
they  acquire  power  to  free  themselves  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  usurpers. 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
common  people  makes  daily  progress  in  the  whole  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  This  forms  an  era  altogether  new  and 
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contributes  greatly  to  strengthen  the  public  opinion  of 
which  we  speak.  In  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe 
.  there  have  ever  been  since  the  revival  of  letters,  many 
learned  men,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  have 
been  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  Though  not 
to  the  same  state  as  on  the  continent,  yet  this  has  been, 
till  very  lately,  the  state  of  things  in  England.  Latter¬ 
ly  the  lamp  oflearning  is  kindled  in  the  cottage,  as  well 
as  in  the  palace,  and  light  is  introduced  into  the  darkest 
places  of  society.  The  effect  of  light  in  the  moral 
world  is  the  same,  as  in  the  natural,  in  one  respect: 
when  the  sun  shines  forth  every  thing  is  put  in  motion, 
ind  the  energies  of  man  and  beast  are  awakened  into 
exertion.  The  beast  of  prey  and  the  thief  are  put  to 
ilight.  The  effect  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  moves  society  to  its 
.  lowest  foundations  and  puts  into  operation  powers  that 
have  lain  dormant  for  ages.  It  is  the  force  of  public 
opinion  beginning  to  move  every  bone,  muscle,  and 
nbre,  in  the  social  body,  which  at  present- is  only  pre¬ 
luding  to  action,  and  preparing  to  make  such  gigantic 
efforts  as  will  fill  the  hearts  of  all  with  astonishment, 
when,  with  its  gigantic  arm,  it  will  shatter  to  pieces  the 
thrones  of  the  despots  of  the  earth.  , 

The  spread  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  modem  • 
languages  of  all  ihe  nations  of  Europe,  is  incomparably 
more  powerful  than  all  the  other  means  of  strengthen* 
ing  that  public  sentiment  which  is  at  war  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  misrule.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
interested  men  to  enlist  the  Bible  on  the  side  of  every  * 
usurper,  and  to  represent  it  as  denouncing  damnation 
every  one  who  resists  an  oppressor.  But  the  doc- 
■  '  "  19^ 
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trines  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  Word  of  God  has 
always  been  the  reverse.  It  destroyed  in  part  the  Pa- 
gan  despotism  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  by  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  process  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  age 
of  Constantine,  and  it  shook  the  thrones  of  modern 
Rome  in  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
efficiency  in  these  instances  was  somewhat  indirect,  but 
not  the*  less  certain  on  that  account.  The  idolatry  of 
the  heathen  priesthood  was  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  civil  government,  and  that  of  the  Popish  priesthood 
was  not  less  intimately  interwoven  with  the  civil  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  total  destruction  of 
the  one  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  other.  It  will 
ke  so  in  the  progress  of  Bible  truth  In  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Those  kings  who  are  employed  in  the  circula- 
‘tion  of  the  Scriptures,  do  so  in  obedience  to  public 
opinion,  and  are  working  the  means  of  their  own  over¬ 
throw.  We  mention  last  of  many  causes  that  might  be 
enumerated  as  strengthening  public  opinion  on  this 
subject,  the  general  expectation  of  the  speedy  fall  of  all  * 
rhe  governments  of  Europe.  Men  prosecute  their  en¬ 
quiries  on  any  subject  w  ith  eagerness  only  wffien  they 
bave  a  hope  of  success  :  researches  languish  when 
ihere  is  little  hope,  and  die  when  there  is  none. 

The  potentates  of  Europe,  who  have  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  judging,  are  themselves  alarmed  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  public  sentiment,  in  opposition  to  them,  is 
making.  Until  within  a  few^  years,  it  was  the  policy  of 
neighbouring  kingdoms  to-  cherish  insurrections  among 
the  subjects  of  one  another,  and  thus  weaken  those 
whom  they  dreaded.  They  never  thought  of  the  pos- 
ubility  of  the  people  orerbaming  a  monarchy  and  cs- 
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ublishing  in  its  stead  a  republican  form  of  government. 
This  is  what  they  now  dread,  and  hence  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  as  they  impiously  call  their  league — hence  the 
attack  on  Naples,  and  the  still  later  one  on  Spain — and 
hence  the  neglect  to  aid  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  judicious  remark  of  a  learned  historian,  that 
there  is  a  point  of  depression  below’  which  human  nature 
will  not  bear  to  be  degraded  by  oppressors.  The 
greater  the  degree  of  knowledge,  the  higher  the  point 
of  re-action.  The  aggravation  of  the  oppression  by  the 
kings  of  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  w  ill  hasten  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Their  cruelty  in  attacking  Spain  and  Naples, 
and  the  still  greater  cruelty  with  which  they  treat  the 
subjugated,  are  permitted  by  Providence,  we  arc  persua¬ 
ded,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  more  and  more  on 
the  wickedness  of  the  rulers  of  the  nations.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical, but  it  is  doubtles  true,  that  the  success 
of  the  arms  of  the  alliance  of  despots,  hastens  their  ruin. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  will  all  this  public  senti¬ 
ment  avail?  for  even  should  it  succeed  in  one  nation,  all 
others  wull  unite  to  put  it  down.  This  has  happened,  in 
Naples,  and  we  fear  in  Spain.  But  yet  the  allied  crowns 
'vill  not  be  able  long  to  act  in  concert.  From  the 
effects  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  they  dread¬ 
ed  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  any  quarter ; 
and  still  more  a  war  that  should  be  general.  They 
have  learned  from  late  events,  or  think  they  have 
learned,  that  two  nations  raav  carrv  on  a  w^arfare  with- 
out  involvinfi:  the  whole,  and  they  will  not  so  much 
dread  it  as  they  have  done.  They  will  suppose  the 
people  vanquished,  and  their  old  jealousies  and  animos- 
'•'.ies  will  break  off  their  leagues.  The  alliance  of  the 
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crowned  heads  of  Europe  is  at  present,  the  only  vei;y 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  general  revolution. 
We  believe  as  strong  as  other  barriers  are,  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  over  them  alL 
Heaven  will  remove  this  great  barrier,  and  then  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  nations  rise  in  their  might,  pros¬ 
trate  their  oppressors  and  recover  their  rights.  All  this 
may  be  eagerly  desired  by  the  benevolent  citizen  and 
statesman,  but  it  must  be  incomparably  more  by  the 
Christian,  who  knows  that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  established  in  that  glory  which  we  hope  for 
among  the  nations,  until  the  ‘‘  throwns  are  cast  down.’^ 
Then  He  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  will  take  the  king¬ 
dom  and  possess  it  ever  and  ever. 


Messiah’s  reign — an  ode. 

Messiah,  by  his  father  crown’d. 

Reigns  to  creation’s  utmost  bound. 

The  burning  seraph’s  bright  array, 

In  splendours  of  eternal  day, 

Cloth’d  in  gorgeous  robes  of  light. 

Their  golden  pennons,  dazzling  br 
Do  homage  to  the  Lamb,  their  Lord, 
And  swift  obey  his  royal  word. 

For  him  they  pour  the  song  of  praise, . 
In  loud  acclaim  their  voices  raise, 
While  all  the  heavenly  arches  ring, 

In  honour  of  our  glorious  king. 

The  Cherubims,  innumerous  throngs 
Unite  in  the  harmonious  song. 

Exulting  all  in  heavenly  strains 
That  o’er  their  hosts,  king  Jesus  reigns. 
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Redeemed  souls  of  human  race, 

Reclaim’d  by  Heaven’s  almighty  grace, 
While  cloth’d  in  whitest  robes  they  shine, 
Wash’d  in  the  Saviour’s  blood  divine, 
With  songs  in  joyful  notes  accord 
The  highest  honours  to  their  Lord. 

Notes  roll  from  harps  in  heaven  strung 
Ne’er  heard  to  sound  on  mortal  tongue : 
Melodious  strains  of  music  flow, 

Ne’er  heard  by  mortal  ears  below; 

To  honour  Christ  the  sovereign  king 
The  harp  is  swept,  and  angels  sing; 
Benign  their  Lord  accepts  their  song, 

And  sheds  his  blessings  on  the  throng* 
From  heaven  his  glorious,  high  abode, 

He  streches  forth  his  iron  rod ; 

The  wrathful  signal’s  seen  from  hell, 
With  horrors  that  no  tongue  can  tell. 

He  speaks — his  voice  in  thunders  dread. 
Is  heard  in  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Jehovah’s  vengeance  just  and  dire 
Enkindling  Tophet’s  burning  fire, 

Is  all  in  king  Messiah’s  hajad — 

Its  torrents  roll  at  his  command. 
•‘Messiah’s  Father  judges  none; 

He  gives  all  judgment  to  the  Son,” 

O’er  kingly  crowns  and  lordly  thrones. 
His  right  to  rule,  the  Father  owns. 

Let  kings  of  earth,  earth’s  judges  all, 

In  homage  down  before  him  fall, 

Hear  his  commands,  obey  bis  word. 

Or  die  by  his  avenging  sword. 
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Heaven  the  dread  decree  has  seal’c], 

By  mortals  ne’er  to  be  repeal’d. 
Enthron’d  in  Zion’s  holy  hill, 

Messiah’s  sons  obey  his  will, 

While  they  in  hallelujahs  sing, 

Jehovah  Jesus  is  our  king. 

Here  on  his  splendid  royal  throne, 

He  governs  subjects  all  his  own. 

For  Zion,  nature’s  wide  domains. 

O’er  w^hich  our  Saviour,.  Jesus  reigns  : 
For  Zion,  distant  suns  that  burn, 

While  numerous  planets  round  them  turn 
For  Zion,  ev’ry  twinkling  star. 

That  shines  on  regions  distant  far  : 

For  Zion,  thunders  loud  that  roll, 

And  shake  the  world  from  pole  to  pole  : 
For  Zion,  tempests  raging  high. 

As  through  aerial  tracts  they  fly  : 

For  Zion,  war,  deep  stain’d  with  bloody 
Swept  on  in  death’s  impetuous  flood; 

Are  under  Christ,  our  blessed  Lord, 

And  all  obey  his  pow  erful  word. 

From  Zion  he  sends  his  gospel  forth. 
Heard  gladly  in  the  frozen  north  ; 

He  gives  command,  his  heralds  sound', 

To  Afric’s  utmost  southern  bound, 

The  silver  trumpet  loud  and  clear. 

While  wondering  heathen  nations  hear 
The  royal  Saviour’s  gracious  call 
Of  fiiercy,  paiilon,  peace  to  all. 

Hail  I  all  hail  !  tiie  blissful  day, 

Haste,  haste  up  heaven’s  shining  way, 
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That  all  the  heathen  tribes  may  sec 
The  light  of  heavenly  liberty. 

Let  all  behold  Messiah’s  throne, 

That  erst  within  Jerusalem  shone, 
Above  the  mercy  seat  of  gold, 

Between  the  cherubim  of  old, 

A  glorious  orb  of  heavenly  light, 
Jehovah's  own  effulgence  bright. 

I^et  nations  great,  and  kingdoms  small, 
Their  willing  homageVender  all, 

To  him  who  reigns  their  rightful  Lord, 
Jehovah,  the  eternal  Word. 


MVRILLA,  THE  MARTYR. 

lx  the  second  century,  there  lived  at  Rome,  Capri- 
nus,  and  his  wife  Ariana,  both  Pagans,  polished,  afflu¬ 
ent  and  respectable.  They  h,id  a  serv  ant-maid,  My- 
rilla,  whom  they  had  raised  from  her  infancy,  and  whom 
they  regarded  w  ith  an  aflection  nearly  approaching  to 
parental.  Her  education  was  better  than  that  oT  girls 
raised  in  her  humble  sphere  generally  was,  and  she 
w  as  grateful  to  Caprinus  and  Ariana,  for  their  kindness 
and  favour.  She  was  early  taught  to  worship  the  gods 
of  Rome,  in  tlie  temples  to  which  she  had  accompanied 
her  master  and  mistress,  and  by  whom  she  w  is  eaily^ 
taught  to  regard,  with  superstitious  reverence,  those 
that  are  no  gods.  The  splendour  of  the  decorations  of 
the  temples,  the  robes  of  the  priests,  the  ornaments 
of  the  gods,  and  the  offerings  of  victims,  w  ith  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  on  the  altars,  had  fascinated  her  youthful 
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fancy.  Her  little  hands  were  early  accustomed  to  offer 
incense  to  the  deities  that  she  worshipped  ;  for  her 
veneration  was  sincere. 

In  the  same  street  with  Caprinus  lived  a  family  of 
Christians,  with  whom  that  in  which  T.^rilla  resided 
had  as  much  intimacy  as  conM  be  maiPLaitied  between 
people  whose  objects  of  adoration  wore  so  different. 
It  extended  no  farther  than  some  acts  of  friendship, 
which  were  mikual.  Myrilla  was  sent  on  trifling  er¬ 
rands  by  her  mistress  to  the  house  of  Fausta,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  lady,  She  formed  an  attachment  to  Fausta,  who 
was  tender,  amiable,  and  intelligent,  but  her  conscience 
chided  her  for  this  affection  to  one  of  tne  despised 
sect  of  the  Nazarines.  The  love  that  she  entertained 
for  the  Christian  woman,  excited  some  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  her  religious  opinions  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  soon  after  this  curiosity  was  awakened, 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  Calling  at 
Fausta' s  house,  one  evening,  on  some  little  business, 
she  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  hall,  while  a  minister  * 
of  Jesus  was  engaged  in  family  prayer.  Her  conscience 
rebuked  her,  for  listening  to  the  prayers  which  she 
thought  were  dishonourable  to  the  gods  of  Caprinus 
and  Ariana,  and  her  own  gods.  But  when  the  suppli¬ 
cant  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  hea¬ 
then  inhabitants  of  the  city,  when  he  pressed  his  p-  ti- 
tion  wuth  great  earnestness,  and  even  sought  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  those  who  persecuted  them,  when  he  tJ.  ad 
the  efficacy  of  the  blood  ofChrist,  and  spoke  of  his  dr  th 
on  Calvary  for  sinners,  and  prayed  for  a  title  t  *  ac 
joys  of  heaven  on  account  of  that  blood,  sho  iVdt  some 
new  and  strange  emotioni  arise  in  her  soul,  that  rattic’ 
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5ilariiieii  her  Superstition.  The  dumb  idols,  before 
whom  she  had  worshipped,  appeared  to  be  nothing 
compared  with  the  God  whom  Fausta’s  minister  wor¬ 
shipped. 

After  the  prayer  was  ended,  she  was  admitted  into 
the  room,  where  the  good  lady,  her  husband,  who  was 
also  a  Christian,  the  children,  and  the  servant  of  God 
were.  She  had  heard  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  but 
had  never  seen  one.  This  stranger  whom  she  had 
heard  at  prayer  she  suspected  to  be  one,  but  knew  not  ' 
how  to  ascertain  the  certainty.  The  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  and  his  unassuming  appearance,  so  unlike  those 
of  the  Pagan  priests  that  she  had  seen  in  the  temples, 
did  not  seem  to  her  to  bespeak  the  minister  of  religion, 
^he  was,  however,  soon  convinced  that  this  was  a 
Christian  minister.  Fausta  said  to  her,  my  child,  1 
know  you  will  not  betray  us,  your  gentleness,  and  that 
of  the  family  in  which  you  serve,  by  which  the  work 
of  persecution  has  not  been  encouraged,  do  not  allow 
me  to  suppose  that  you  will  do  any  thing  to  harm  us. 
This  is  a  minister  of  the  God  that  vve  worship,  and  this 
evening  he  is  to  officiate  in  religious  duties  to  a  few  peo- 
jde  who  will  soon  collect  here.  Should  you  desire  it, 
we  will  not  object  to  your  staying  with  us,  but  if  you 
prefer  it,  you  can  return  with  the  small  article  for  which 
you  came.”  Myrilla’s  superstition  and  her  curiosity 
struggled  for  some  time — she  blushed,  and  seemed  con¬ 
fused  ;  hilt  her  curiosity  prevailed,  and  she  replied, 
indeed,  1  will  not  betray  you  ;  and  I  will,  with 
your  consent,  remjiin.”  The  room  was  soon  filled  with 
people,  and  the  minister,  after  singing  part  of  the  forty- 
.  fifth  psalm,  and  prayer,  read  as  his  text  these  words  t 
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“  Wherefore  he  is  mighty  to  save  unto  the  uttermost 
all  that  come  unto  God  by  him  ;  seeing  heaven  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them.”  lie  discoursed  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  mercy  and  faith¬ 
fulness  ;  of  the  need  sinners  have  of  a  Saviour  ;  of  the 
certainty  that  he  will  save  all  who  come  unto  him  ;jan(l 
of  the  nature  of  his  intercession  in  heaven.  Myrillu 
heard  him  at  first  with  scorn  ;  but  as  he  proceeded  she 
l)ecame  moved.  The  greatness  and  glory  of  Christ — 
the  Maker  of  all  things — his  compassion  in  assuming 
the  nature  of  man  to  die  for  sinners,  who  deserved  on¬ 
ly  the  wrath  of  God,  filled  her  with  astonishment.  The 
blessedness  of  heaven  to  which  he  conducts  his  people 
whom  he  saves,  the  unspeakable  jo3"S  with  which  he  re¬ 
plenishes  their  souls  to  all  eternity  ;  and  his  own  glo¬ 
rious  and  gracious  presence  among  them  forever,  r.s 
the  light  of  the  city  of  glory  where  they  dwell,  awa¬ 
kened  in  her  soul  the  deepest  emotions.  She  hastened 
home  immediately  after  service,  wondering  at  w  hat  she. 
had  heard,  and  at  her  own  hardihood,  as  she  thought, 
•in  staying  to  hear.  While  the  preacher  had  uttered 
divine  truths  in  fervent  eloquence,  she  was  carried 
awaj'  by  his  reasoning  and  pathos,  but  upon  reflection, 
us  she  was  returning  home  along  the  street,  all  she 
tf^ould  say  was,  “  What  if  all  this  should  prove  true.'’ 
Vet  she  resolved  she  would  not  again  expose  herself  to 
a  like  danger  of  being  seduced  from  her  gods.  Her 
resolution  w'as  vain,  for  grace  had  fastened  an  arrow  in 
her  heart  which  she  could  not  extract.  All  she  heard 
liad  laid  firm  hold  of  her  memory,  her  feelings  and  her 
initigination.  She  spent  a  night  of  restlessness  and  agi¬ 
tation.  She  tried  to  adore.  lAit  could  not,  her  former 
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w  is  silent.  The  tears  and  silence  alarmed  her 
Iress  more,  who  at  length  said,  “  Well,  Myrilla,  you 
must  tell  me  whether  you  renounce  our  gods  for  the 
God  of  the  Christians  ?”  She  replied  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  time  a  modesty,  that  astonished 
Ariana,  and  even  surprised  herself.  “  I  do  renounce 
the  gods  of  wood  and  stone,  for  the  living  God  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  I  do  look  for  salva¬ 
tion  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  Her  mistress  being, 
a  w’oinan  of  the  world,  who  had  learned  to  suppress 
her  emotions,  said  coolly,  “  Well,  child,  though  you  do 
embrace  the  Christians’  God,  be  charitable.  Do  not 
blame  us.  Go  with  us  to  the  temple,  and  worship  our 
gods,  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  Christians.”  “  You 
will  excuse  me,”  said  Myrilla  ;  “  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  I  would  forfeit  his  favour  by  worshipping  any 
other.  I  cannot  go,”  Ariana,  aware  that  harsh  mea¬ 
sures  were  not  likely  to  prove  effectual,  resolved  for 
this  time  to  leave  her  behind,  and  to  endeavour  to  re¬ 
claim  her  by  gentleness  and  persuasive  arguments.  She 
really  loved  her  too,  and  was  somewhat  moved  to  com¬ 
passion  by  her  tears.  The  resolution,  however,  w^as 
rendered  vain,  for  the  story  of  her  baptism  had  got 
abroad,  and  the  priests  were  alarmed  lest  the  whole  fa¬ 
mily  of  Caprinus  should  be  tainted,  and  they  resolved 
on  a  summary  process.  Ere  Ariana,  and  her  husband 
returned  from  the  temple,  Myrilla  Wris  in  prison,  where 
her  master  and  mistress  were  not  permitted  to  see  her. 
In  the  prison  her  Redeemer  supported  her,  and  like 
Paul  and  Silas,  she  sung  joyfully  the  forty-fifth  psalm, 
and  other  div  ine  songs,  at  midnight.  Fausta  and  her 
husband  had  to  seek  their  safety  by  flight.  This  young 
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female  in  the  dungeon  had  no  one  on  earth  to  comfort 
her,  hut  the  Comforter  took  ,  of  the  things  that  are 
Christ’s  and  shewed  them  to  her.  The  light  of  hea* 
veil  arose  upon  her  in  the  darkness  of  the  prison,  and 
she  rejoiced  that  she  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
the  name  of  Christ.  Never  had  she  so  much  joy  and 
peace  in  believing.  All  that  she  dreaded  was  that  when 
she  would  appear  before  the  tribunal,  to  answer  pub¬ 
licly  respecting  her  faith,  she  should  faulter — that  her 
worn  misli  or  childish  fears  should  overcome  her — or 
that,  in  some  way,  she  should  dishonour  her  glori¬ 
ous  Lord.  But  her  fears  were  disappointed,  when,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  days,  she  appeared  before  her  judges.  She 
was  calm,  collected,  firm,  and  gentle,  notwithstanding 
the  array  and  splendour  of  the  judgment  seat  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world,  in  the  capital  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  She  acknowledged  her  fiith  in  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  as  her  Saviour,  and  her  belief  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testam^t,  as  the  inspired  revelation 
of  the  w  ill  of  God.  Her  youth,  good  sense,  and  mild¬ 
ness,  surprised  her  judges,  and  even  excited  some  com¬ 
passion  ;  and  she  was  at  length  told  that  she  mightxon- 
tinue  to  cherish  her  faith,  provided  she  would  offer  in¬ 
cense  on  the  altar  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  but  if  she  refus¬ 
ed  this,  she  must  be  exposed  to  w  ild  beasts  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  Her  reply  to  this  was  short.  “  I  believe,’’ 
said  she,  “  in  the  God  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  and  I 
cannot  dishonour  him  through  whose  blood  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  by  doing  any  act  of  worship  to  the  gods  of  wood  and 
stone  ;  and  should  you  shed  my  blood,  I  will,  for  hi$ 
who  died  for  me,  endeavour  in  his  strength  to  • 
2Q^ 
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dure  it  patiently,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  ordaiu  strength 
from  the  mouth'  of  a  babe.” 

This  answer  filled  them  with  rage,  and  she  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  die  in  the  approaching  shew  of  the  fights  of 
(he  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  and  remanded  to  prison. 
She  said  to  those  who  were  conducting  her  back,  “Paul 
fought  w  ith  beasts  at  Ephesus,  and  I  must  do  the  same 
at  Rome  ;  so  a  poor  young  girl  is  to  suffer  like  a  great 
^^postle.”  The  day  of  her  execution  soon  came.  While 
they  were  sewing  her  up  in  the  skin  of  an  animal,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  that  she  was  offered  up,  she  said, 

This  robe  is  coarse  and  bloody,  but  it  reminds  me  of 
the  purple  robe  put  on  Christ  when  he  was  about  to  be 
crucified,  and  the  fine  linen  of  his  righteousness,  white 
and  clean,  in  which  he  clothes  his  people,  and  in  which 
they  are  all  glorious.  I  shall  appear  in  heaven  before 
ihe  sitting  of  this  sun.” 

Caprious  and  Ariftna  had  not  been  permitted  to  see 
Myrilla  durtng  her  imprisonment,  as  the  interest  they 
her  deliverance  excited  some  suspicion  that  they 
a  little  tainted  w  ith  Christian  principles.  Before 
her  condemnation  thev  had  gone  to  attend  to  their  vin- 
tage  in  Campania,  and  did  not  return  until  the  morning 
cf  the  exhibition  at  the  amphitheatre.  They  had  not 
expected  that  Myrilla  would  be  so  speedily  hurried  to 
execution,  and,  though  they  disapproved  of  shedding 
Christian  blood,  and  especially  of  the  cruelties  that 
*  Kvere  practised  in  their  death,  yet  so  strong  is  custom, 
such  was  their  curiosity,  and  fear  of  being  thought  sin- 
gular,  that  they  hastened  immediately  to  the  amphithea¬ 
tre,  and  took  their  seats  among  people  of  high  rank, 
near  to  where  the  keepers  let  out  the  lions  and  other 
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wild  beasts.  Just  beneath  them  was  a  calf,  and  two 
dogs  that  seemed  to  be  placed  there  for  the  mock  pur¬ 
pose  of  w’atching  it :  all  standing  nearly  motionless. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  huge  lion  issued  from  under  the  seats 
on  which  Caprinus  and  Ariana  sat.  He  hished  his  tail 
around  his  body,  and  sliook  his  terrible  mane’ — his  eyes 
glared  w  ith  fiery  fury — he  siezed  upon  tlie  calf — almost 
in  an  instant  tore  off  the  skin,  and  exhibited  a  human  be¬ 
ing  prostrate.  It  was  Myrilla.  He  seemed  surprized 
at  the  sight  and  retired  a  little.  Myrilla  raised  her  hand? 
and  face,  and  discovered  Caprinus  and  Ariana.  “  I^fy 
dear  friends,”  she  said,  “thus  I  die  for  the  name  of  Je¬ 
sus.  I  shall  in  few’  moments  be  with  him,  where  he  is 
in  heaven,  to  beliold  his  glory  forever.  O  embrace 
him  and  be  saved.”  Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these 
words,  when  the  furious  anim«al  rushed  upon  her, 
plunged  his  jaws  into  her  vitals,  and  while,  w  ithout  ut¬ 
tering  a  groan,  she  expired,  her  warm  blood  stained  the 
sand  in  which  her  mangled  limbs  w  ere  palpitating.  Ari¬ 
ana  screamed  and  fainted.  Her  husband  conveyed 
her  away.  The  first  words  which  she  uttered,  after 
she  recovered,  at  home,  her  recollection,  were..  “Q 
the  divine  countenance  of  sweet,  dying  Myrilla,  and  her 
last  w^ords  ;  I  never  can  forget  them.  I  wdll  embrace 
that  God,  who  so  supports  his  worshippers  in  death. 
No  Roman  ever  died  so  nobly,  so  blessed  in  death.” 
“So  will  1”  said  Caprinus  ;  “We  will  go  to  Myrilla’s’ 
(iod.”  They  embraced  the  fiith,  and  ornamented  if 
living  and  dying. 
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SETTING  APART  THE  WATER  IN  BAPTISM. 

The  nature  of  sacramental  actions  should  be  well  un¬ 
derstood  in  order  to  an  intelligent  and  edifying  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  sacraments.  For  lAl  of  them,  tliose  w  ho 
minister  in  div  ine  things  should.be  able  to  say  with  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  (1  Cor.  xi.  23,)  “  1  have  re¬ 
ceive!  oflhe  Lord  that  w  hich  also  I  delivered  unto  you.’’ 
Whatever  is  recorded  of  the  institution  of  these  sacra¬ 
ments  by  our  Lord  is  of  divine  authority  and  ought  to 
be  observed  with  strict  attention,  without  human  ad¬ 
ditions.  As  to  the  setting  apart,  or  consecration  the  wa¬ 
ter  used  in  baptism,  there  is  some  diversity  of  practice 
among  administrators.  In  the  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
Secession  churches,  and  by  some  ministers  of  other  bo¬ 
dies,  the  w  ater  is  set  apart  in  the  prayer  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  adminstration,  in  w  ords  to  the  follow  ing  ef¬ 
fect  ;  “We  pray  thee  to  bless  so  much  of  the  element 
of  water  as  shall  be  used  at  this  time,  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  hereby  set  apart  from 
a  common  to  a  sacramental  use  while,  it  is  believ¬ 
ed,  a  great  majority  of  the  ministers  in  the  United  States, 
use  no  such  form,  nor  in  any  way  set  apart  the  water. 

In  all  the  accounts  respecting  John’s  baptism,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  ordinance  bv  Christ,  or  its  administration 
by  the  apostles,  there  is  no  mention  of  this,  or  any  sim¬ 
ilar  form’s  being  used,  nor  any  thing  recorded  of  bless¬ 
ing  the  water  employed.  Are  we  on  this  account  to 
infer  the  practice  is  of  human  invention  ?  Certainly  not. 
We  infer  its  divine  institution  from  the  divine  warrant 
ha  the  case  of  the  other  sacrament,  where  we  know*/- 
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was  clone.  “Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  and  “  be 
took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks.”  Matth.  xxv.  26,  27. 
This  sacramental  action  is  recorded  by  three  evange¬ 
lists,  and  by  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
which  indicates  that  it  Wi\s  not  a  circumstantial  affair, 
that  might  be  done  or  omitted,  as  different  adminstra- 
tors  should  see  meet.  It  is  as  much  a  sacramental  ac¬ 
tion,  as  the  taking  and  breaking  the  bread,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  bread  and  w  ine.  The  taking  the  bread 
and  wine,  denotes  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by 
Christ,  into  a  personal  union  with  the  second  person  of 
the  Godhead  ;  the  blessing  or  consecration  of  elements, 
signifies  the  unction  of  his  humanity  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  fitting  him  for  the  mediatorial  work  ;  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  bread,  exhibits  sacramentally  bis  crucifixion  ; 
and  the  distribution,  the  taking,  and  the  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  represents  the  giving  of  Christ,  by  himself,  to  the 
sinner,  and  his  acceptance  by  faith,  which  receives  and 
rests  upon  him  alone  for  salvation.  The  blessing  of  the 
elements,  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  is  as  important  in  its 
place,  as  the  distribution,  the  eating  and  drinking.  To 
omit  any  one  of  the  divinely  appointed  actions,  partaken 
of  the  nature  of  the  sin  committed  by  the  Popish  priest¬ 
hood,  in  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity.  The 
Lord’s  supper  is  a  more  full  sacramental  exhibition  of 
the  w  ork  of  Christ  in  his  mediation,  than  baptism.  Cut 
they  are  both  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
the  bread  and  wine  are  blessed  in  the  one,  so  should 
the  water  in  the  other.  A  fair  inference  from  the  text 
of  a  command  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  command,  as  the 
te^t  itself.  The  evil  passion  which  prompts  to  murder 
is  as  peremptorily  forbidden,  in  the  sixth  commandment ; 
bloodv  deed. 
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In  this  Hay,  precisely,  we  reason  on  the  nature  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  . from  the  nature  of  bap¬ 
tism.  It  is  no  where  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant 
of  grace.  Of  baptism,  or  circumcision,  we  have  such 
an  affirmation,  Horn.  iv.  11..  “And  he”  (Abraham) 
“received  thesign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had,  being  uncircumcis- 
cd.”  Hence,  we  infer. that  the  Lord’s  supper  also  is 
a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  God,  by  which  all  the 
blessings  of  that  covenant  are  sealed  to  the  believing 
communicant. .  This  reasoning  is  held  to  be  conclusiv  e, 
we  believe,  by  nearly  all  Christians.  It  is  a  practical 
matter  too,  of  very  high  import ;  for  the  believer  who 
understands  that  this  sacrament  is  a  sealof  the  new  cov¬ 
enant,  pleads  with  G^d  this  act  of  sealing,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  pra3^er,  for  bestowing  on  him  the  blessings  to 
which  his  title  has  been  thus  ratified.  If  we  are  allow¬ 
ed,  as  we  are,  to  reason  thus  in  a  matter  that  touches 
the  vitals  of  holy  communicating,  why  should  w  e  not 
use  the  sa  ne  kind  of  inference,  as  to  the  consecration 
of  the  water  used  in  baptism  ? 

It  maj"  be  asked,  why  then  not  infer  the  taking  of  the 
water  before  blessing,  as  we  take  the  bread  and  w  ine  ? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Baptism  signifies  and  seals  our 
engrafting  into  Christ,  which  is  the  w  ork  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  w  ho  applies  to  us  the  redemption  purchiised  by 
Christ,  who  w^ashes  us  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  cf 
which  baptism  is  the  outw  ard  symbol.  The  water  in¬ 
deed  does  represent  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  applied  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  removing  or  washing  away  the 
•mrse  and  l!ie  pollution  of  sin.  But  the  assumption  is 
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^iiiy  by  ini'ereace  exhibited  in  baptism  :  and  hence  the 
taking  of  the  water  is  unnecessary.  We  hare  besides, 
other  authority :  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus — which  certainly  extends  to  a  busi- 
ness  so  solemn  as  that  of  administering  a  seal  of  God’s 
covenant.  Again  :  as  we  know  that  God  set  apart  the 
tree  of  life,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  a  seal  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  works — the  rainbow  in  the  cloud  as  a  seal  of  the 
!  covenant  made  with  Noah — the  paschal  lamb  as  a  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace — the  bread  and  wine  as  a  seal 
of  the  same  covenant :  also  water  for  the  same  purpose; 
I  why  should  not  the  administrator  solemnly  acknowledge 
j  the  consecration  in  prayer.  The  priests  under  the  law, 
the  temple  and  the  holy  utensils,  and  the  ministers,  the 
I  elders,  and  the  deacons,  under  the  New  Testament^ 
[  were  all  to  he  set  apart  by  prayer,  and  hence  we  are 
not  only  warranted,  but,  by  the  most  legitimate  reason¬ 
ing,  enjoined  to  set  apart  the  water  for  baptism  in  pray¬ 
er.  That  they  who  omit  it  sin,  cannot  be  doubted^  but 
wo  tnist  that  it  is  a  sin  of  ignorance  only. 
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I 

The  Greeks  have  nobly  beaten  the  Turks  in  four 
campaigns.  Low  as  their  resources  have  been  reduc¬ 
ed,  they  have  been,  arid  still  are,  able  to  maintain  for¬ 
midable  land  and  naval  armaments,  chiefly  through  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  less  than  twenty  opulent  individuals, 
U'ho  have  devoted  the  whole  of  their  large  estates  to 
the  support  of  the  army  and  navy  that  defend  their 
c  ountry.  Females  have,  in  a  most  heroic  manner,  em¬ 
barked  in  the  cause  of  their  country’s  defence.  Deeik 
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of  valor  have  been  atchieved  that  rival  in  splendour 
those  of  ancient  Greece,  when  she  defentled  Europe 
-gainst  the  whole  power  of  the  great  Persian  empire. 
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in  England  very  liberal  donations  Lave  been  made 
aid  them  in  this  all-important  contest ;  and  Lord  Byron 
is  likely  to  acquire  more  reputation  with  posterity  by 
embarking  his  whole  fortune  in  the  maintainance  of 
Grecian  liberty,  than  by  all  his  poetry.  It  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  thought  that  Turkey  will  never  be  able  to  con¬ 
quer  Greece.  On  this  subject  the  wishes  of  none  are 
more  ardent  than  ours,  but  we  have  some  misgivings. 
Were  Greece  situated  with  respect  to  Europe  as  their 
ancestors  were  in  the  Persian  war,  we  should  have  no 
fears.  But  the  political  intrigue  of  the  British  cabinet, 
w  hich  has  eft'ected  a  peace  between  Turkey  and  Per¬ 
sia,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  harm  Greece,  and  the  hostili¬ 
ty  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  all  the  other  potentates 
of  Europe,  to  every  thing  like  human  freedom  wear 
a  most  portentous  aspect  tow  ards  the  interests  of  mo¬ 
dern  Athens  and  Sparta.  We  do  still  hope  that  the 
Lord  Almighty,  the  Trinity  of  whose  Godhead,  and 
whose  Bible,  they  have  politically  acknovvleged,  will 
continue  to  prosper  their  arms. 

The  city  of  New-York,  with  a  noble  spirit  which  we 
trust  will  be  imitated  by  all  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
union,  are  fitting  out  for  the  Greeks  a  vessel  of  w  ar,  rat¬ 
ed  36  guns,  but  carrying  more.  A  gentleman  of  the  same 
»‘ity  has  presented  them  the  Sword  of  Gen.  Washington. 

It  seems  as  if  all  Europe  w^ere  about  to  bend  its  ex¬ 
ertions  towards  the  reduction  of  the  South  American 
republics  under  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Should  they  make  such  an  attempt,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  impression  they  may  make  on  the  liberties 
of  our  southern  neighbours.  It  w  ould  create  a  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  affairs  of  Greece,  that  might  prove  aus¬ 
picious  in  that  quarter. 

The  Rev.  Luther  Halsey  has  been  elected  professor 
of  Chymistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Princeton 
College. 

The  Rev.  Charles  B.  M‘Kee  has  been  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Languages  in  the'College  of  Cincinnati. 

Several  Jews  have  arrived  from  Europe  to  conned 
themselves  with  Jewish  the  Colony  about  to  be  formed 
in  this  state.. 


